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PERVERTED INGENUITY. 


| It has often been remarked that the amount of 


ingenuity applied to unworthy purposes might, if 
directed to honest pursuits, be rewarded with 
prosperity and happiness, instead of so often reap- 
ing a harvest of detection and disgrace. It is not 
however, very flattering to our vanity to know 
that while sharpers and swindlers abound, there is 
never any lack of ignorance and credulity to keep 
up the supply of dupes, in whose simplicity, 
imposture and assurance find an easy prey. Con- 
tinual disclosures of fraud seem to have little 
effect in acting as a warning to imprudence, or in 
bringing about further public safeguards against 
repetitions of this form of dishonesty, the victim 
being generally caught by the same much-used 
but apparently not yet worn-out baits of the 
unscrupulous. Even the cautious may, as we 
have repeatedly shewn, occasionally be victimised 
by bubble companies and other cunningly con- 
trived pitfalls; but tradesmen are constantly 
being taken in by the same transparent tricks, 
exposed by police reports every week. A person 
goes for instance, into a shop and orders goods 
to be forwarded to a certain address—that of a 
respectable householder. The things are sent 
there, and left ; and in due course somebody calls 
at the house, saying that he has come from the 
shop for the parcel, as it had been left in 
mistake. The parcel is delivered up to the 
supposed shopkeeper’s messenger, who of course 
decamps with it and is never heard of again. 
Numbers of Londoners lately fell victims to 
the feathered cheat of a certain bird-fancier before 
it was found out. In his window was exhi- 
bited a cage containing two birds, one an ordi- 
nary greenfinch with such plumage as Nature 
had been pleased to endow it; the other, also 
a member of the same family of birds, but 
as pretentious a humbug as its fellow was the 
reverse, On the head of the unconscious bird 
was a snowy top-knot, while plumes of brilliant 
colours branched out from among the ordinary 
feathers of its tail, glue having unquestionably 


something to do with the appearance of its 
borrowed plumes. Yet this palpable burlesque of 
a tropical bird was palmed off on numerous 
unsuspecting persons by the vendor, who pretend- 
ing ignorance of its name and value, trumped 
up some story about a nautical friend of his 
having brought it home from ‘foreign parts.’ 
Appearing indifferent to its supposed rarity, and 
not caring to be bothered with the unknown 
specimen, in a sudden fit of generosity he parts 
with it to the purchaser for the absurd considera- 
tion of a sum ten times its real value. 

It is not often that what is known as ‘shop- 
lifting’ brings much ingenuity to the fore, yet 
there are sometimes rather remarkable exceptions, 
One of these may be instanced in the female 
shop-lifter not long since arrested for committing 
robberies from drapery establishments in a some- 
what singular manner. When setting out for her 
predatory expeditions she wore large flat shoes, 
and had the toe-part of her stockings cut off to 
form a sort of mitten; and being very dexterous 
with her toes for prehensory uses, she was able to 
pick up articles from the floor and secrete them in 
her slipper. In looking over some pieces of lace in 
a shop, she had, while the assistant’s attention was 
directed elsewhere, dropped one or two and adroitly 
secreted them as described.—As bright an example 
of perverted ingenuity was developed in Paris 
during the time of the Exhibition. Three persons 
it seems are necessary to carry out the trick, the 
modus operandi of which is as follows. A man 
accompanied apparently by his wife and daughter 
enters a shop in which the articles lie about a little 
carelessly, and the gentleman at once goes up to 
the head assistant behind the counter and makes 
a confidential communication. ‘I must warn you,’ 
he says, ‘that my wife is afflicted with klepto- 
mania. Be so good as to watch her, but not to 
say anything to her which might make her think 
you have any suspicions.’ The elder lady is conse- 
quently watched with great care, all the shop 
being on the alert. Some article is pilfered in 
due course—the theft noticed ; and the gentleman 
on going out quietly and promptly pays for what 
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has been taken. While the shopkeeper is con- 
gratulating himself on the honesty of the husband, 
the trio are making off with a valuable booty 
secured by the younger lady, whose movements 
had not been watched at all. But the best part 
of the stratagem remains to be told. In case the 
disappearance of the articles really stolen should 
be perceived a little too soon, and the party be 
followed by the indignant shopkeepers, nothing is 
easier than to express regret and surprise that 
there should have been other mistakes, and to 
return the articles with profuse apologies. By 
this ruse a considerable degree of safety is insured 
even if the swindlers are balked of their booty ; 
the scheme provides for escape as well as for 
success. 

A German in Paris lately adopted a plan which 
was successful in despoiling shopkeepers of their 
goods. Provided with a loaf of bread, which he 
carried unconcernedly under one arm, he would 
saunter up and down in front of the shop-windows, 
till watching his opportunity, he would seize some 
small article exposed outside or otherwise within 
his reach, and secrete it in his loaf. Suspected, 
and at last arrested, he was subjected to a strict 
search, and was on the point of being released, 
when some one thought of the loaf, which the 
accused had laid unnoticed on a form. On exam- 
ining it, a watch, some rings, and other missing 
articles were disclosed to the surprised specta- 
tors, and another swindling dodge thus exposed. 
—Equally successful for a time was another 
system of robbery practised not very long since 
in the streets of London. A man dressed like a 
clergyman would walk about the crowded thor- 
oughfares carrying a half-opened umbrella in his 
hand. Innocent as that useful article appeared, 
it was acting ail the time as a convenient recep- 
tacle for sundry articles of value dexterously 
slipped within its folds by two or three female 
pickpockets, who were active in their depreda- 
tions amongst the foot-passengers, but were cap- 
tured together with their respectable-looking 
accomplice. 

But such petty attempts at fraud are far 
eclipsed both in audacity and ingenuity by the 
swindling transaction revealed some little time 
ago in Italy, and which might well deceive the 
sharpest tradesmen. The method of its proceeding 
is not without interest. A gentlemanly looking 
man accompanied by his daughter, a prepossessing 
young lady not out of her teens, put up at the 
chief hotel of the town. They gave themselves 
out to be English, and among their luggage 
had four large boxes containing two complete sets 
of drawers like those used by officers in camp. 
A salon and two bedrooms, one of which opened 
into the salon, were chosen by them. When these 
drawers were unpacked, one set was placed against 
the door in the salon, and the other on the other 
side of the door in the gentleman’s bed-chamber, 
the door in question being a very thin one. The 
gentleman was liberal, and most particular in 


paying his hotel expenses weekly. Before he had 
been long in the town, he paid a visit to the 
principal jeweller, made some small purchases, 
paid for them in cash, and let it be seen that 
he was not short of bank-notes. 

Anxious to please his new customer, the jeweller 
brought out many beautiful articles to tempt him ; 
but at first his purchases were moderate, though 
liberally paid for. In a few weeks the gentleman 
came alone, and while making another purchase 
observed that his daughter was about to be 
married, and that he thought of sending to Paris 
for a set of diamonds, On this the jeweller 
declared that he had the most beautiful set in 
Europe, the property of a Princess, which he was 
sure only a ‘ Milord Inglese’ could buy, and begged 
his customer just to inspect them. The inspec- 
tion was made, but no decision arrived at that 
day. Another inspection followed on the next 
day, and Milord agreed to take them, the price 
being four hundred thousand frances. The delighted 
jeweller thought it would be best if he should 
send them round that evening, but the straight- 
forward answer was: ‘I do not keep so much 
money about me; I must draw upon my bankers 
in London,’ 

About a week after, he was requested to call 
one morning at eleven, and bring the diamonds, 
for which he would be paid. The jeweller 
was punctual, and found his customer in his 
dressing-gown sitting alone at the set of drawers 
referred to, a front flap of which turned down 
so as to form a writing-table. Advancing respect- 
fully, the jeweller laid the casket open on the 
flap in question. Merely examining the gems, 
Milord remarked that of course he did not wish 
his daughter to know anything of the transaction 
at present, and then proceeded to take out a 
bundle of beautiful crisp notes. The door at that 
moment opened, and in bounded the young lady 
in question graceful as a young fawn. Nothing 
was more natural than that Milord should close 
up the flap of the desk and ask the young lady to 
go away, as he wished to be alone. But she 
was a wilful young lady, and would have her 
| own way. She had come to tell ‘papa’ that the 
| tailor was waiting for him in the next room, and 
|he must go, and she was quite sure that the 
| jeweller would like her company better than his ; 
| besides she had a locket she could not open, and 
| the jeweller must help her. The jeweller was 
not proof against the playful charms of the young 
lady; his goods were safe, as he thought, so he 
begged her father to go and he would wait. 
Milord left the room, and the poor dupe enjoyed 
half an hour of delightful flirtation with the young 
lady. 

She was very winning; the time passed like 
a dream, till at last the lady herself passed away, 
and hurried to join her father. The jeweller sat 
in meditation, his thoughts engrossed with the 
young bride who had just left. Then he began 
to wonder how long his customer would be, and 
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presently tried the flap of the drawer. It was ‘all 
right ;’ 1t was locked. So he sat down and mused 
again. When an hour or so had elapsed, he 
began to think that he must have been forgotten, 
so he rang for the waiter, and was told that Milord 
and the Signorina had gone out a considerable 
time ago. After another long interval he con- 
sulted the landlord, but was assured that his guest 
was a perfect gentleman, whose only fault was for- 
getfulness. Hours passed; and at early morning 
the landlord again returned, beginning now to grow 
suspicious himself, The jeweller became furious, 
ie a dash at the drawers, and with the aid of 
a poker broke open the flap and made an attempt 
to take the casket. He thrust his head into the 
compartment, and sank back into his arm-chair. 
He saw nothing before him but a square open 
void, that had been cut out of the door, and which 
led into the set of drawers in the next room. 
The landlord had a look, and so had the waiters, 
They then sat and looked at each other, and at 
last ordered restoratives for the jeweller, who had 
fainted. 

Thefts by means of any kind of ruse are bad 
: enough, but when they are committed under the 
cloak of religion they are immeasurably worse. A 
Sister of Charity called on a family in Paris to 
enlist their sympathies for the poor; she was most 
pleasant and attractive in her manner, Eventually 
she induced those present to join with her in an 
act of devotion, and the party knelt side by side 
in the drawing-room while the Sister offered a 
prayer. From the time of her entering the house 
and during this act she had kept her hands crossed 
upon her bosom. When therefore, in the middle 
of the prayer a lady felt somebody’s hand in her 
pocket, it required some nerve to seize the Sister 
and accuse her of the theft. This she neverthe- 
less did; and then the mystery was revealed. The 
crossed. arms were of wax, and being partially 
hidden under the sleeves, seemed real, while the 
actual hands were at liberty to enable the lady to 
pursue her fraudulent calling. 

The Bill Sikes fraternity in following out their 
profession of house-breaking sometimes give evi- 
dence of an amount of ingenuity worthy of a 
better cause. A burglar concealed under the bed 
of a married couple, by some incautious movement 
almost betrayed his presence, the noise he made 
being sufficient to make the wife call her husband’s 
attention to the sound, ‘It’s only one of the dogs,’ 
was the sleepy answer, and snapping his fingers, he 

led by its name one of his favourites which 
was supposed to be present. The thief’s presence 
of mind did not desert him though on the brink 
of discovery ; for divining the situation at once, 
he immediately licked the extended hand, in the 
hope of confirming the gentleman’s surmise. This 
clever ruse was not however, we believe, success- 
ful, though one might say it deserved to be for its 
boldness and ingenuity. 

When Moore Carew, the ‘king of the beggars,’ 
among his numberless impostures had a well 
peppered raw beefsteak placed round his leg to 
simulate disease, he only used one of many clever 
dodges to impose on the charitable. Fever has 
been imitated by swallowing tobacco, the tongue 
whitened by chalk, and the cheeks heated by 
rubbing. The appearance of ulcers is obtained by 
gluing a bit of spleen or the skin of a frog to the 
parts supposed to be affected, and keeping them 


moist with blood and water. They are created by 
the use of corrosives, and their healing prevented 
by the application of irritants, An obstinate sore 
limb has before now been cured by locking it up 
in a box. Pricking the gums to shew actual spit- 
ting of blood, eating roughly-powdered glass to 
roduce internal hemorrhage, making soap-pills 
or epileptic frothing at the mouth, feigning 
— and lying rigid to simulate catalepsy, are 
all tricks familiar to prison officials, Even doctors 
may sometimes be deceived by impostors who 
display so much ingenuity in the art of deception. 
Those who gorge shell-fish for the sake of getting 
nettle-rash, who put lime in their eyes to inflame 
them, and even thrust a needle down to the lens 
of the eye to get a cataract, furnish a few of the 
forms of imposition resorted to at times either 
to evade punishment or escape military service. 
Such deceptions are known to have been kept up 
through fearful ordeals of torture with an obstinate 
firmness worthy of a better cause, Much ingenuity 
has been shewn by prisoners in communicating 
with each other despite all the vigilance of the 
prison authorities, Notes have been passed about 
in a mysterious manner that has quite baffled 
every precaution, and communication has been 
carried on among prisoners by opening and shut- 
ting the mouth as if in speaking, yet allowing no 
sound to escape ; a system of silent conversation 
that is well understood among them. 

The methods resorted to for evading the law are 

very numerous, and the devices of smugglers for 
concealing contraband articles are sometimes spe- 
cially ingenious. One of the most amusing of these 
attempts to defraud the revenue was exposed by 
some vigilant French authorities, The heavy 
duties on spirits made the smuggling sisterhood 
(most of the smuggling nowadays is by women) 
doubly eager to bring into Paris an extra quantity 
of the precious liquors, and this they accomplished 
in an ingenious manner—namely by wearing full- 
bodied zinc corsets which could easily contain four 
or five gallons of brandy. For a time the trick 
succeeded admirably; but at length the officers 
began to be suspicious of the unusual embon- 
oint, which contrasted oddly in some of the 
adies with their inadequate necks and faces; so 
a staff of female searchers was enrolled, and the 
cheat discovered. 

A daring and ingenious plan to evade the 
obnoxious stamp-duty on newspapers was lately 
alluded to by a well-known literary gentleman 
in relating some of his experiences. An un- 
stamped newspaper called the Weekly Despatch 
was published, and to escape the vigilance of the 
police, a clever device was hit upon, which was 
entirely successful in baffling the efforts of the 
authorities. The Magpie and Stump in Drury 
Lane was at the time one of the most mysterious 
places in London. It was full of nooks and cran- 
nies, passages and staircases, all leading various 
ways in the most puzzling manner, so that one 
could leave the house in half-a-dozen different 
directions. By a skilful plan of organisation the 
papers were despatched from this house packed 
up in coffins, and while they had boys with 
mock-parcels to throw the police off the scent, 
the newspapers left the house with perfect 
impunity. 

t is not long since unhappy little poodles were 
systematically employed in smuggling foreign 
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lace into this country, by being passed to and 
fro across the Channel with two curly coats 
upon their backs and a layer of the fragile com- 
modity between them. More recently, pigeons 
have been employed for the purpose of divert- 
ing attention from consignments of tobacco, over 
which sat the innocent-looking birds, while the 
Custom-house officers were in quest of contra- 
band goods, concealed in the double-bottomed 
boxes in which the pigeons came over from the 
continent. Quite lately have the services of these 
birds been required in carrying out smuggling 
operations on rather an extensive scale. An enter- 
prising proprietor of about eighty of them was 
charged, we believe in one of the French frontier 
towns, with having repeatedly evaded the duty 
on imported tobacco by flying them across the 
boundary each with a packet of the weed, varying 
in weight from a third to half an ounce, tied 
carefully on its body. This practice might have 
continued for some time but for an accident to one 
of the birds, which brought it toppling down with 
its burden into the hands of somebody, who drew 
the attention of the authorities to this novel 
mode of smuggling. 

Seldom do we hear an instance of so successful 
an imposture in evading the sentence of the law 
as was revealed at the Wiltshire assizes. A man 
apprehended for stealing a mare was lodged in 
Malmesbury lock-up previous to his transmission 
to the assizes. When the police visited his cell next 
morning they found him lying on the floor unable 
to move. His statement was that he had got up 
to look out of the window, and that he had fallen 
backwards across the corner of the bedstead and 
injured his spine. Medical aid was obtained, and 
his sad condition duly commiserated. He appeared 
to be almost irretrievably injured, and in the 
greatest agony ; and as it would have been extreme 
cruelty to remove a man in his condition, he ac- 
cordingly remained at Malmesbury for nine weeks. 


During this time, everything which humanity | 


could suggest to mitigate his sutferings was resorted 
to, and his comfort was studied in every particular. 
At the end of nine weeks he was removed with 
great care to the infirmary in Devizes, where two 
men were appointed to attend him, the medical 
officer there being likewise of the opinion that the 
poor fellow’s spine was seriously injured. In this 
pitiable state he was brought before the judge, a 
murmur of sympathy running through the court 
as they beheld the pallet with the injured man 
lying helplessly upon it. ‘It isa dreadful thing 
to pass sentence upon a man in such a state,’ 
said the judge. ‘The infliction you are suffering 
under surpasses any punishment I can give you.’ 
Had the culprit been in ordinary health he would 
have had penal servitude, for it was not his first 
act of felony; but the judge pitying his condi- 
tion, sentenced him, amidst a breathless silence, to 
twelve months’ imprisonment; and the pallet with 
its occupant was carried away. 

But now came the sequel. To prove a former 
conviction, the deputy-governor of Gloucester Jail 
had been summoned to Devizes; and on going 
over the jail, a close inspection enabled him to 
recognise in the culprit an old ‘invalid’ with 
whom he formerly had to deal. ‘What! at 
your old e?’ exclaimed the deputy-governor, 
scanning the prisoner’s countenance. ‘That fellow 
is an impostor, There is no more the matter 


with his spine than there is with mine’ This was 
thought to be impossible ; and several doctors put 
the invalid through a severe examination ; but he 
protested that his injuries were real, and seemed 
unable to move. To put the matter to a further 
test, a galvanic battery was introduced, and shocks 
were turned on pretty strong, but without the 
expected results. The doctors went away; but the 
suspected impostor was threatened with severer 
tests on the morrow if he was not found sitting up 
when visited. On the next day, as he was still 
found in the same position, the electric machine 
was again set to work, and so sharp was the effect, 
that the leg which appeared most affected by the 
spinal injury began to move, until at last, unable 
to stand the shocks any longer, the fellow jumped 
out of bed, and in a few minutes afterwards was 
walking across the court-yard as agile on his limbs 
as any other prisoner ! 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHAPTER XXXII.—THE PENZANCE COACH. 


MisFortTuNE, like a gale of wind, acts very dif- 
ferently upon different natures. There are trees 
that bend, and trees that break beneath the 
violence of the storm ; and as it is with the higher 
forms of vegetable life, so it is with men. There 
are: light shallow temperaments that yield to the 
crush of adversity like fen-reeds and bulrushes to 
the tempest, but that spring up, not a whit the 
worse, when the danger has passed by. There 
are other and sturdier dispositions that creak 
and groan, like obstinate oaks, and throb in every 
fibre, until perhaps they go down with a great 
ruin, And, again, there are those that fight so 
long as resistance serves, then bow to the inevi- 
table, and presently assert their elastic life by 
rising, bruised but not killed, to tower aloft as 
of yore. 

Hugh Ashton, as he walked rapidly along the 
muddy road that led—whither he knew not, and 
cared not, for the moment—could only half realise 
the weight of the heavy stroke that Fate had 
dealt him. The blow had been unexpected, and 
it had left its bitter smart. The kind hand that 
had led him to Cornwall and Treport had suddenly 
become estranged and hostile, and had thrust him 
out again to do as best he might in the eternal 
battle of life. To earn his bread was, in truth, no 
very dire necessity for Hugh Ashton. It was not 
as when some timid girl, some inexperienced 
stripling, is thrown on his or her own resources, to 
swim, as it were, without swimming-belt or life- 
buoy, in that great sea of struggling humanity 
where to sink is to starve. But Hugh had a 
double purpose, even if he forgot the high-born 
girl who had so entwined herself with his very 
heart-strings. He must live, and though he had, 
even after his bounty to Jan the fisherman, nearly 
a hundred and eighty pounds in his pocket, 
he must live by work. And then he had an object 
in view that was in his eyes sacred. 

What was he, the late commander of the Western 
Maid, to do? His most natural course would 
have been to take to the sea, and to seek, and 
probably after some seeking find, a place as 
officer on board some Australian liner, or clipper 
in the China trade. He was precisely what a 
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prudent skipper, knowing the little world of a 
ship, and what squalls and mutinies and_head- 
winds mean, would wish his mate to be. But to 
go to sea was to leave England, to take again toa 
roving and a restless life, and to renounce the 
active prosecution of the search to which he found 
himself committed, as the Knights of the Round 
Table were bound to pursue the quest of the Holy 
Grail. His great desire, when first, after his 
mother’s death, he came over to England with his 
father, had always been to obtain certain proofs, 
most valuable, most hard to discover. Hitherto, 
he had been able to do little or nothing to effect 
the object to which he had professed such entire 
devotion ; but, now he should have lejsure, he 
trusted to be more earnest in the task that lay 
before him. 

‘Perhaps, Hugh muttered to himself, as he 
strode on—‘perhaps it is all for the best. New 
ties and new duties are done with and broken— 
love itself is hopelessly left behind me—and it 
may be better so, In yonder little Cornish sea- 
port I should have had small prospect of finding 
any better clue to the hard riddle which has per- 
plexed me so long, than could be afforded by the 
flitting visits of that female Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
Ghost Nan. And for one gipsy I shall meet on 
this side of Tamar, or for that matter, of Poole 
Harbour, I shall find ten nearer to London. 
London! There is nothing like the great city 
with its vague possibilities and shadowy futures. 
London should surely be the goal of all such 
aimless wanderers as myself.’ 

‘Hi, hi, young chap!’ cried out a cheery 
voice, somewhat hoarse from a protracted course 
of rough weather and alcoholic stimulants, and 
which mingled not inharmoniously with the 
clatter of wheels and the clash of horse-hoofs, 
‘Hi, there!’ 

Hugh glanced over his shoulder, and stepped 
aside to let the Penzance coach, as it came rattling 
up, pass by. The good-humoured coachman who 
drove it, getting a better look at Hugh than he 
had had before, jerked up his elbow in profes- 
sional style. 

‘Going down the road, sir, our way? Just in 
time to catch the up-train, if you are,’ he said, 
pulling up the four horses with no apparent effort ; 
and Hugh, who in his present frame of mind 
found the invitation irresistible, sprang to the 
roof of the coach with a sailor's activity, and the 
four horses were gathered up and set in motion 
again. 

“The coachman looked inquisitively round at his 
young passenger. The box-seat was occupied b, 

a heavy bucolical person, who thought very muc 

of sheep, bullocks, and oil-cake, but of horses 
very little, and on miscellaneous topics not at 
all; so that the coachman found the journey, 
unenlivened by eleemosynary ale or congenial 
conversation, a dull one. Hugh’s appearance 
puzzled him somewhat. The young ex-captain 
wore his plainest clothes, and had a stick and a 
bundle, exactly like any common sailor ‘ashore 
and atramp,’ as the coachman worded it ; but he 
did not look, to the coachman’s experienced eye, 
like Jack of the forecastle, even when Jack is at 
his best. ‘Left your yacht, sir, somewheres ?’ 
asked the coachman politely. He had been a 
nobleman’s coachman before he became the chario- 
teer of the public, and he prided himself, like 


many of his class, on his unerring recognition of 
a gentleman. Hugh Ashton, mud-bespattered, 
and with a stick and bundle, seemed to him to 
be, somehow, a gentleman. 

‘I have left my ship—no yacht though—as 
you say,’ answered Hugh, smiling in spite of his 
sadness. 

‘Ah, well!’ said the coachman meditatively, 
‘there’s a good many, now, of you young ones, 
that turns their hands—swells, mind ye—to all 
sorts of things. And as well take to the sea as 
take to the tea !’ 

Hugh laughed good-humouredly, less at the 
driver's sally than at the pertinacious curiosity 
of the man. ‘I, at anyrate, oe turned my hand 
to more trades than one,’ he said, forcing himself 
to be cheerful. ‘Among others, I drove the 
Geelong coach over in Australia there, beneath 
a burning sun, one Christmas-time, and warm 
work it was.’ 

‘Hot weather at Christmas, eh?’ returned the 
loquacious coachman. ‘ Well, I’ve heard of that 
before, seeing I’ve a brother of my own on the 
underneath side of the world. Perhaps you’ve 
known him, sir? Name of Mathews, John 
Mathews.’ 

Hugh explained that Australia was rather a 
large place, and that people were less likely to 
come in contact with one another there than in 
the crowded mother-country. And then he had to 
reply to questions as to the wonders of Topsy- 
turvyland, as the driver called it, its duck-billed 
——— and black swans, its cherries with 
their stones worn conveniently outside, its scentless 
flowers and songless birds, its kangaroos, nuggets, 
and other natural productions of the unique Aus- 
tralasian world; at the mention of which, the 
corpulent agriculturist on the box-seat gave a 
grunt of contented incredulity, and murmured 
something, manifestly very much to his personal 
satisfaction, about ‘ traveller’s tales,’ 

Chatting thus, the milestones seemed to succeed 
one another with reasonable promptitude; and 
presently the houses, that had hitherto been 
sparsely scattered, began to line the road, and 
a town came in sight, and a railway, the thin 
black telegraph-wires and white posts standing out 
in bold relie against the wintry sky. 

‘Here we are,’ said the driver, tossing down his 
reins as the coach drew up to the station door; 
and, as I said, just in time’ 

Hugh took his second-class ticket, as befitted a 
traveller of his modest pretensions; and the up- 
train, flashing like a meteor through the country, 
whirled him off Londonwards, On the tireless 
wings of the enslaved geni, Steam, he was borne 
along, past mine and waste, past croft and garden ; 
now traversing some billowy moor, on whose 
rugged and heathery surface one rolling table- 
land seemed to succeed to another, while great 
gray rocks reared their defiant heads like so 
many towers built by Cyclopean masons of old ; 
and anon running through the midst of moist 
green pastures, where sleek red cattle, that by 
their long horns and their colour might have been 
of the original British breed, huddled shyly to- 
gether to low forth deep-toned expressions of 
distrust as the fiery dragon, with rush and roar, 
flashed by. 

Then a change came in the domestic architec- 
ture, visible to voyagers by the iron road. No 
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more stone houses, no more slates, met the eye, 
but red roofs and brick gables peeping out from 
lane and hedgerow and orchard. No more smelt- 
ing-works, with heaps of glassy clinkers piled in 
dismal profusion outside, and foul black smoke 
rising in clouds to darken the ambient air, Here 
and there a limekiln, here and there a malthouse 
or a brewery, seemed the only signs of anything 
like manufacturing industry ; and the‘only machi- 
nery to be heard or seen was the complaining 
windlass that made the heavy water-bucket come 
slowly up some deep old well, or the whirring 
steam-flail that sent up showers of feathery chaff 
in some farm-yard, as it thrashed the golden wheat 
or brown barley from the straw. 

That is blue wood-smoke that rises in thin, 
ghostly wreaths above yonder cottage-home, ivied | 


house of entertainment in question was the very 
antithesis of one of those crowded and noisy 
caravanserais that boast of their many hundred 
bedrooms, their lifts, baths, and palatial dining- 
halls. There was no bustle at Shadwick’s, which 
meekly called itself an inn, as if to disclaim any 
rivalry with modern hotels, and which in no way 
courted publicity. 

A queerer, less obtrusive hostelry than Shad- 
wick’s could not have been found even in the 
City, where quaint old inns not seldom drag on 
a secluded and humble existence, On the lamp 
above the door might be traced, in attenuated 
black letters, the words ‘Shadwick’s Inn;’ but 
there were no other signs of its status ; and, indeed, 
the old house, with its dingy blinds and its closed 
door, seemed to affect a private air, and to deplore 
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until the dull red of the bricks can hardly be | the meagre official announcement, in compliance 
seen through the dusky greenery of the parasitic | with law and the dictates of a harsh excise, over 
plant that clings so lovingly to the short massive | the porch, to the effect that somebody was licensed 
chimney where swallows build their nests in the | to sell wines, spirits, and tobacco. 
pleasant summer-time. How small, if picturesque,| There was no touting, just as there were no 
are the lozenge panes of those casements that let | advertisements, on behalf of Shadwick’s, The 
in so little light, shine the sun never so brightly. | odd little inn appeared rather to repel than to 
The hoary apple-trees so near to the little house | attract custom, When a guest of more than 
are all entwined with white-berried mistletoe, and | common resolution insisted on effecting an entry, 
the thick hedge must in May be glorious with | he was tolerated, but not welcomed. It might 
hawthorn bloom and honeysuckle. ‘To all appear-| have been supposed that Shadwick, or his suc- 
ance, the indwellers there are utterly unaffected | cessor, received a fixed annual subsidy, perhaps 
by anything that has been done for the last few | from the corporation, to entertain travellers gratis, 
centuries. Progress has spared their little Sleepy | and that he pardonably did what he could to dis- 
Hollow. Steam flits past them, but that is all; | courage too brisk a demand for accommodation 
and all the wonders of modern industry and | beneath his roof. London hotels, among which 
invention are, to them, living much as their fore- | we may sweepingly classify inns and coffee-houses, 
fathers lived before the Wars of the Roses, as if | are prone, it is said, to prize the traveller less for 
they had never been. what he is than for what he has, and to measure 
We are out of the pure, slumberous, old-world | the respectability of a new-comer by the amount 
country now, and among the interminable suburbs} of his luggage. Hugh had no luggage, unless a 
that girdle in London as the pavilions and gardens | bundle can be dignified by such a term, And 
of the Andalusian Vega girdled in old Mooris | voyagers with bundles are expected to put up with 
Granada. And this is London at last, with its | very humble, not to say very queer quarters, But 
canopy of fog and smoke, and its glow and glare | Hugh’s face and voice and address were so much 
of light breaking through the thick atmosphere, | in his favour that the bundle was condoned, even 
and the low, deep, mysterious roar that never | at Shadwick’s, and the young man was grudgingly 
seems to cease, until the hours of toil and pastime | inducted into a bedroom which, if dingy, was 
give place to the more solemn time for that tem- | conventionally clean, and was made free of that 
porary death which we call sleep. | well of gloom, the three-cornered little coffee- 
‘ Shadwick’s Inn, Shadwick Place! Where may | room. Hugh Ashton had a reason, of a senti- 
that be, sir?’ asked the cabman whom Hugh | mental character, perhaps, for this apparently 
engaged, and whose experience of London was for capricious selection of a hostelry. He had been at 
once at fault. | Shadwick’s before. It was at this old, out-of-the- 
‘Drive to St Lawrence’s Lane—you know that, | way, and almost inaccessible inn that his father 
I suppose,’ answered Hugh ; ‘and any one there- | and himself had put up on landing after their 
abouts will tell you where to find the place I | homeward voyage from Australia. George Ashton 
speak of.’ had known of the place, through some accident, 
most likely, and had Pe wipe the recollection of 
= it in his memory, precisely as Romeo cherished the 
Sn ee ee aoe Ae | remembrance ot ie Mantuan Apothecary who 
The inn to which Hugh Ashton chose to drive | might be counted on for the ple of poison at 
was hard to find, and, when found, not very easy | a critical moment. ‘I wanted to find a place’— 
of access. Shadwick Place, situated in the purlieus | Hugh well remembered what his dead father’s 
of the long and straggling Lane dedicated to St words had been—‘where I should be in London, 
Lawrence, in the City of London, has, at first | and yet as far remote from the London I once 
sight, an inhospitable aspect. Not only are the | knew, as if I were in Africa or Greenland; a place, 
words ‘No Thoroughfare’ conspicuously painted in fact, where no Pall-Mall lounger or gossip of 
on a corner house ; but there are rusty iron chains | the clubs could possibly come across me, 
which span the grass-grown apology for a street, better hermitage than this, no man could wish for.’ 
and that effectually prevent cart or carriage from | And for his father’s sake, and because of that 
intruding on the sacred territory. It is necessary | strong and viewless chain of which habit and 
for intending patrons of Shadwick’s Inn to alight | memory forge the links, Hugh had come back to 
, and goon foot up to its darkling doorway. The | Shadwick’s, 
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In his then frame of mind, Hugh might have 
taken up his abode in much more pretentious 
establishments without finding any that suited so 
well with his humour. Shadwick’s was a good 
deal more comfortable, in a smoke-dried and sun- 
less sort of way, than might at first sight have 
been conjectured. Shrinking strangers from the 
country wondered that its beds were so clean. 
The scrubby little waiter and the sad-eyed 
chambermaids knew their duties. The old clock 
that ticked so loudly in the triangular coffee-room 
was right to a minute. The steady fire gave out 
much heat. The dark old boxes of worm-eaten 
wood, a sort of gastronomic pews, within the dusky 
walls of which several generations of Britons had 
dined, were snug, if ill-ventilated. Steaks were 
underdone, but succulent; and the same might 
be said of chops, and of the cut from the joint ; 
while for oyster-sauce, fried whiting, mackerel, and 
marrow-pudding, Shadwick’s owned few equals, 
and no superior. 

The great charm for a man of leisure and of a 
vivid imagination, in this extraordinary old inn, 
was the poetry of it. An inn is rarely romantic, 
and the City of London is a very odd place in 
which to seek for the spirit of poetry—and yet 
it may be found. Nowhere else can there be such 
contrasts, between clamorous eagerness and silent, 
dull decay, between swarming crowds and empty 
courts or lanes, as in the commercial kernel of 
the most populous city in Europe or the world. 
There was something solemn, and almost touching, 
in the hush and quiet of Shadwick Place, with 
the surging roar and hum of the metropolis faintly 
audible, and ever and anon the striking of a score 
of simultaneous church clocks, or the deep-toned 
thunder of the air-shaking bell of St Paul’s hard 
by. 

From this old inn, secluded, if ever inn was, 
from the pomps and vanities of the restless world 
that seethed and surged outside, Hugh Ashton 
made his way, not to Mr Dicker’s place of busi- 
ness, but to Mr Dicker’s private residence. So 
great a man as the railway director and capitalist, 
he reasoned, would be more likely to be found at 
that genial season of the year (for it was close 
upon Christmas, and the young literary lions of 
the Daily Astonisher were sharpening their pens 
for a new prose carol, in the shape of leading 
articles, wherein mince-pies and morality, ortho- 
doxy and plum-pudding, punch and the cardinal 
virtues, were most picturesquely to be blended 
together) at home than at his civic counting- 
house. 

The name and address of Arthur Wadmore 
Dicker, Esq., had been easily discovered by the 
help of the obese Postal Directory which decorated 
a mahogany shelf in the coffee-room of Shadwick’s 
Inn. And Hugh Ashton, who had no social 
scruples to deter him from availing himself of the 
good offices of whatsoever omnibus, blue, green, 
yellow, or of that rich magenta which such public 
stage-carriages occasionally affect, would serve his 
turn, easily got himself conveyed to the vicinity 
of the rich man’s dwelling. Mr Dicker’s town- 
house was a town-house indeed, what in France 
would have been known by the style of hotel, 
and in Italy could not have escaped being dubbed 
a palace, one of those tremendous stuccoed man- 
sions that domineer over Hyde Park, like so many 
robber fortresses tamed down to suit the present 


law-respecting epoch, and at the stately doors of 
which bewildered foreign travellers have been 
known to knock, addressing the disgusted footmen 
as ‘ garcgon’ or ‘kellner,’ and asking, in continental 
» sage for rooms, dinner, and fot bath, under 
the mistaken idea that the ‘Grosvenor’ or the 
‘Langham’ had been reached at last. 

Hugh walked up and down once or twice before 
he applied his hand to the steel knocker, with 
anvil to correspond, a pattern of severe simplicity, 
on Mr Dicker’s door. It is not always without 
some excusable hesitation that a poor man ven- 
tures to pay Dives, in the midst of his purple 
and fine linen, the compliment of a call. 

A magnate’s surroundings are often by far more 
formidable or imposing than the magnate himself; 
just as a Lord Mayor, divested of his pomp and 
state, his robes and jewel, his javelin-men, sword- 
bearer, chaplain, gilt coach,;and men in armour, 
might be mistaken for any undistinguished citizen 
with an umbrella. Hugh, however, grew vexed 
with himself for his own diffidence, and brought 
the _ knocker into close contact with the steel 
anvil, 

Mr Dicker’s powdered lackeys and Mr Dicker’s 
apoplectic hall porter did not receive Hugh with 
any enthusiasm, They were evidently of opinion 
that ‘the young seafaring party, as they after- 
wards described him over their beer in the ser- 
vants’ hall, had committed a grave offence in 
knocking where he should have rung. But they 
forgave him, in consideration of his youth and 
air of manly confidence, and told him, languidly, 
that Mr Dicker was in the City, and would not 
leave the City until four o’clock, ‘or perhaps five ;’ 
a piece of information that was imparted regret- 
fally, so it seemed, and with a sort of pity for 
the unfortunate master of the fine house, and who 
probably worked a great deal harder than any 
servant in his pay. Even Hugh could see a 
certain incongruity between Mr Dicker’s palatial 
mansion, with its liveried loungers in the marbled 
entrance-hall, its innumerable plate-glass windows, 
and the hammer-clothed carriage at the door, with 
the wigged coachman dozing on the box, and the 
superb bays clattering their silver harness, and 
tossing their handsome heads, and the feverish 
flurry and care of Mr Dicker’s own existence. 

Hugh turned his back on fashionable London, 
and went eastwards again among the narrowing 
streets which even the Great Fire failed to widen, 
and the thickening swarms of business men, from 
the merchant-prince to the messenger fresh from 
his bracket, that jostled one another where once 
the Wild Prince, with overgrown Sir John rolling 
along at his side, and all the ruffianly swash- 
bucklers, Nym, Bardolph, Pistol, and the rest, 
swaggering at his heels, received the salutations of 
flat-capped prentices and smug citizens of Cheape. 
Arrived at Guildhall Chambers, Hugh sent in his 
name. ‘You'll have to wait a goodish time, 
young man!’ said the clerk whose stool was the 
nearest to the open door of the waiting-room, 
‘There’s plenty before you, you see.” And indeed 
there were a good many suitors for the advantage 
of an interview with the great Mr Dicker, A 
cabinet minister, or the editor-in-chief of the 
Jupiter newspaper, is not more besieged and beset 
than are those gold-compelling sons of Fortune 
who are reputed to be always lucky in their deal- 
ings, and who can cull the auriferous rose of 
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commerce without pricking their deft fingers with 
the thorns that guard it. However, Hugh had not 
so long to wait as the sympathetic clerk had pre- 
dicted, 

‘Mr Dicker will see you now, sir,” said a 
messenger, bustling up ; and once more was Hugh 
ushered into the capitalist’s presence. 


THE UTILISATION OF SUN-POWER. 


To us in England who possess practically un- 
limited stores of fuel, and who on the other hand 
are supplied with provokingly short rations of 
sunshine, the utilisation of solar heat has never 
occupied the attention the subject deserves, We 
therefore have little hesitation in bringing under 
our readers’ notice one of the many curious 
machines that were shewn at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion—a model of the Solar Heat Engine invented 
by M. Mouchot. The model was adapted merely 
for the purposes of cookery, and on fine days 
operated in that important but somewhat limited 
sphere of usefulness, The original engine—of 
which we propose to speak in connection with 
the researches of Captain John Ericsson, and the 
still more recent experiments of Mr William 
Adams in the same direction—develops one-half 
horse-power by the sole energy of the sun’s heat, 
which is collected and concentrated by means of 
flat reflectors. 

The Mouchot engine consists of a gigantic lamp- 
shade some nine feet wide at the open end, 
which is turned continually towards the sun by 
an automatic clock-work movement, The interior 
of this cone is formed of silvered glass, and the 
sides being at an angle of forty-five degrees with 
the axis, the solar rays are of course reflected 
towards that axis at full right angles, A cylin- 
drical copper boiler is placed within this conical 
reflector, and occupies the same relative position 
to it as does the chimney of an Argand gas-burner 
to the lamp-shade around it. The boiler is annular 
in shape, being formed of an inner and outer 
envelope of copper two inches apart except at 
the bell-shaped top, where a space of eleven inches 
forms a steam dome, The surface of the boiler 
is blackened with a dead black, in order to 
increase its absorptive power ; whilst the wasteful 
effects of radiation and of convection of heat by 
air-currents are guarded against by the interposi- 
tion of a glass envelope between the boiler and 
the reflector. This glass serves two purposes : 
it cuts off the exit of all heat-rays, to the entrance 
of which it presents no bar ; and it incloses a two- 
inch thick cushion of air, which serves admirably 
as a non-conducting jacketing to the boiler. Steam- 
pipes, safety-valve, and all the usual adjuncts of 
a steam-boiler, complete the arrangement of M. 
Mouchot’s Solar Engine, which is capable of 
furnishing a half horse-power to any pump, steam- 
engine, or agricultural machine to which it may 
be connected, or else the equivalent of that power 
in heat to any distillery, brewery, or as at the 


Improvements in matter of detail may doubtless 
be looked for in this machine, which recommends 
itself by reason of the comparative compactness of 
its arrangement. In the proportions of the boiler 
and in the inclination of the mirrors, experience 
may suggest improvement. As a matter of fact, it 
was found that the mirrors in use in the earlier 
experiments were too thin to reflect perfectly the 
whole of the incident rays. Nevertheless it is 
evident that the capacity of the machine is strictly 
limited by the size of the cone, which can hardly 
be magnified to any great extent without a dispro- 

ortionate cost in giving to it sufficient strength. 

his aspect of the question seems to have struck 
Mr William Adams of Bombay, who has recently 
published a pamphlet on the subject detailing his 
experiments. He is very sanguine as to the possi- 
bility of utilising sun-power in India, not to 
replace the use of ordinary means, but as an auxil- 
iary during the dry season. It is at this time of 
the year that many ginning-mills are alone in 
action, and he calculates that a general saving of 
twenty-five ~ cent. in the cost of fuel might be 
effected in India by the judicious application of 
solar heat. 

Mr Adams had possessed himself of a vertical 
copper boiler of the Mouchot description, when he 
abandoned the system of the conical reflector in 
favour of a number of mirrors formed of flat plates 
of silvered glass. Seven of these mirrors gave a 
reflecting surface of one hundred and fifty feet, 
and in an hour evaporated over one thousand 
cubic inches of water. This does not represent the 
actual power, however ; for the boiler, being but 
sixteen inches wide, and the focus of the mirrors 
being twenty-four inches wide, at least one-third 
of the effective heat must have been dissipated. 
Even with this unsuitable boiler, the experiments 
were very remarkable, and are noteworthy as being 
made upon the very scene of future promise of 
practical success. With twelve gallons of water 
in the boiler, and with the foci of sixteen mirrors. 
turned upon it at 7.30 a.m. there was a pres- 
sure of ten pounds effective at eight o’clock ; 
and at 8.30 the steam blew off at the safety-valve 
at seventy pounds, On the next occasion, at 7.30 
A.M, the steam rose to fifty-five pounds effective 
pressure at 8.30, at which time steam was turned 
on to a two-and-a-half horse-power pump, which it 
kept in action at a pressure of thirty pounds. To 
shew the possibility of utilising the heat in the 
operations of distilling and cookery, the steam at 
sixty pounds was turned into a twenty-gallon cask 
of water, but without producing ebullition. Dis- 
connected and again raised to fifty pounds pressure, 
the steam when again turned into the cask pro- 
duced continuous ebullition, so that thirty-two 
gallons of water were kept boiling by the sole 
agency of the sun’s rays; a circumstance characte- 
rised by Mr Adams as wholly unprecedented. He 
adds that there is no mechanical difficulty in 
keeping the foci on the boiler from sunrise to 
sunset, 

Mr Adams proposes merely to supplement exist- 
ing steam arrangements in India by this auxiliary 
power. In private houses however, for cookery, 
for the production of ice, and for driving punkahs, 
there would seem to be an exceptionally clear field 
for this invention. There is something’ fascina- 
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rance of Sol’s power to two such opposite purposes 
as the production of heat for the kitchen and of 
ice for the dining-room. We must turn now 
however, to the more comprehensive dreams of 
Captain Ericsson concerning the future employ- 
ment of solar heat. 

Captain Ericsson is well known as an ingenious 
and indefatigable investigator of the phenomena 
of radiation, for examining which he has devised 
many curious machines. The Solar Engine devised 
by him was presented to the French Academy of 
Sciences, and was so constructed as to serve asa 
meter of the solar energy, and as an example of 
an engine that could supply motion without the 
aid of steam ; the motion to proceed from the direct 
action of the sun only! Phe theoretical results 
obtained by this instrument, as also by a long 
series of careful experiments in other directions, 
coincide very remarkably with the practical out- 
come of the researches of Messrs Mouchot and 
Adams. Mouchot’s one-half horse-power was 
obtained from about fifty feet of reflecting surface ; 
Adams’ two and a half horse-power from an effi- 
cient surface of about two hundred and thirty feet ; 
whilst Captain Ericsson estimates on other grounds 
that one hundred square feet of reflectors afford 
an efficient energy of one horse-power. It will 
thus be seen that the proportions are in each 
of these cases almost identical. The theoretical 
reasoning is as follows: The solar energy during 
nine hours a day between the latitudes of forty- 
five degrees north and south of the equator 
averages fully three and a half units of heat per 
square foot per minute, equivalent to a theo- 
retical dynamic energy of two thousand seven 
hundred and two foot-pounds. Upon a space of 
ten feet square this energy will be two hundred 
and seventy thousand two hundred foot-pounds ; 
and this divided by thirty-three thousand, the 
standard of one horse-power, gives a result of over 
eight horse-power. It is well known to engineers 
however, that the theoretical power of heat is 
never practically educed by even the most perfect 
of machines, and Captain Ericsson therefore fixes 
one horse-power as the practical equivalent of 
each hundred square feet (equal to ten feet square) 
of reflecting surface. This estimate, as we before 
remarked, — very closely with the results 
obtained by Messrs Mouchot and Adams, 

With such an untapped and inexhaustible supply 
of power at command as this estimate of Tas 
heat implies, it would seem that the world need 
never fear the exhaustion of existent coal-fields. 
There are vast regions of the earth exposed to 
the blaze of a tropical sun, uninhabited by man, 
and seemingly destined to be for ever desert. 
When the necessity shall arise however, these 
inhospitable regions may very possibly become 
the grand purveyors of power to the world at 
large, on a scale much more vast than are at 
aery the coal-fields of England. The New 

orld, Lower California, the table-lands of Mexico, 
and the west coast of South America present 
regions sufficient to furnish power almost impos- 
sible to calculate or conceive. Captain Ericsson, 
in dealing with this aspect of the subject, takes 
a strip of territory eight thousand miles long by 
only one mile in breadth, taking portions from 
all parts of the regions we have named. His 
calculation, which is very simple, but into which 


we need not enter, gives the astounding result 


that this sample of the world’s desert lands is 
capable of furnishing motive-power for over twenty- 
two million steam-engines, each of one hundred 
horse-power, for nine hours per day. 


THE SCOTTISH BANKER’S DILEMMA, 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Dismay fell on the quiet little bank in Tollkirk. 
The former uneasiness became in the office a 
panic. Hamilton had been made ill by the 
anxiety of his position, and was in bed on the 
day that Mr Traill’s deficiency occurred. After 
closely scrutinising every entry in the books, 
Traill came to the conclusion that he had uot 
paid the money in excess to any one, and that 
the notes must have been stolen by some one on 
the premises, The bank’s safe was duly examined ; 
but the locks bore no marks of being tampered 
with. The windows and doors of the office were 
unaffected ; and Mr Duff’s domestics—who swept 
out the office—had been his servants and were 
known to him for years. The matter was on this 
occasion reported to the bank’s head office ; but 
thence came the cold intimation that no further 
deficiency could be made good, and referring the 
bank agents to their recent letter to that effect of 
such and such a date. 

Mr Duff began to think the place was 
haunted. Wherever the money was gone, it had 
to be paid up; raising the total losses made in 
this mysterious way to the unpalatable sum of 
fourteen hundred pounds in less than three 
months. The mystery was all the deeper that 
during the day of the difference in Traill’s cash 
it had happened there had not been a single 
cash payment amounting to five hundred pounds. 
Then there came vague rumours—such as the 
police, had the matter passed into their hands, 
would certainly have made use of—that there 
was an itinerant locksmith, a gipsy, in the 
neighbourhood to whom popular rumour attrib- 
uted almost miraculous power in the manipula- 
tion of locks, Yet it would take a very p rend 
locksmith indeed to open the Central Bank’s safe 
unheard in the house, and to close it again with- 
out leaving traces of his work. The safe had a 
foundation of eight feet of stone, and was coated 
on the floor, wall, and roof with a two-inch plate 
of solid iron. The doors were of course of iron, 
and each—there were four doors—had two keys 
and separate locks, Through the lock of the 
outer iron door an iron bolt was each evenin 
shot down from Mr Duff's bedroom above, an 
while that bolt was down, no key in the world 
could open the door. It was necessary to be in 
Mr Duff’s bedroom before the bolt could be drawn 
or dropped. It was extremely improbable that 
there were any in Tollkirk who could, even with 
the necessary keys in their hands, find their way 
into the strong-room unaided. 

No longer was Mr Duff able to leave the bank 
with an easy mind for a two-o’clock luncheon—with 
forty winks to follow—as had been his custom 
these twenty years, He was closely on the watch. 
Yet there was no visible cause for suspicion. 
Bankers and clerks were fast becoming demoralised 
—in the military sense—from sheer fright, accele- 
rated by mystery, and a sense of utter helplessness 
in face of it. Mr Duff might far better be losing 
his fortune on the Stock Exchange, or throwing his 
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money away on turf speculations ; in these there 
would be some remote chance of profit, if not 
satisfaction in losing his property. His bark 
had up to this time sailed in smooth seas, had 
even, hitherto, floated in a sheltered bay, unex- 
posed to financial tempests or breakers ; but now 
a leak of a dangerous sort had sprung, as likely, 
he imagined, to ingulf him at his anchorage as any 
buffeting of waves in open sea. 

Mr Duff became a changed man. He was thin 
and worn and ill with anxiety and watching. 
They were all watching. Traill was watching 
Hamilton ; Hamilton turned a keen glance on the 
boys; the boys kept their eyes very widely open 
all round. Mr Duff was unwilling to put the 
matter in the hands of the local police, knowing 
that the first to be suspected would be his clerks, 
and that the affair would speedily become town 
gossip. Secretly Mr Duff began to think the place 
was bewitched. 

His partner, George Traill, being called upon to 
pay up half of the five hundred pounds, resolved 
to get to the bottom ofthe matter. He had a bed 
fitted up in the banker’s business-room, and deter- 
mined to spend his nights! there until some solu- 
tion of the problem presented itself. His transfer 
from the Aberdeen branch seemed just then to 
prove a bad bargain. The keys of the safe, it 
should be mentioned, numbering eight, were 
placed every night after the locking up of the 
safe and the dropping of the iron bolt from 
the banker’s bedroom, in a strong-box, the 
key of which was always carried by Mr Duff. 
George Traill, armed with a revolver, in spite of 
Mary’s protests and Mr Duff’s jeers, occupied the 
room when the bed had been fitted there, and 
waited philosophically the course of events. He 
slept little for the first night or two; but no 
intruder came to disturb his repose. The long 
dull hours crept on without adventure or other 
result than to make Traill sleepy and cross during 
the following days. The bankers were beginning 
to despair of discovering the thief. Yet Traill— 
despite Mr Duff’s perfectly reasonable argument 
that if any man broke into the safe it would not 
be merely five hundred pounds that would satisfy 
him, nor would he likely risk a second or third 
visit—continued to spend his nights in the bank. 

At daybreak, however, on a certain morning in 
the following week, Traill, who slept very lightly, 
was suddenly awakened and startled by hearing 
the bolt that passed through the lock of the outer 
door of the safe drawn sharply up. He could hardly 
believe the evidence of he ears, thinking that 
perhaps he had dreamed. But the ‘click’ was 
still reverberating, exaggerated as all sounds are in 
the stillness of night. If the bolt was really lifted, 
the person that crew it up must be in the room 
where Mr Duff slept. Traill was a courageous 
man ; but in spite of himself, he trembled as he 
felt for and examined his revolver. When the 
reverberation subsided, there was a silence for a 
few moments as of Death, Sleep’s twin brother. 
Then he thought he heard, far off, a door open, 
followed by a step on the stairs. Then a light 
shewed at the seam under the door; presently 
the door opened, and a man entered, carrying in 
one hand a lighted candle, in the other a bunch of 
keys, The revolver was firmly held in Traill’s 
grip, and before firing, he was about to utter a 
ery of warning, when he noted that the figure paid 


no heed to his presence, but passed him, making 
straight for the safe-door. In the dim light, to 
his astonishment, he distinguished the fixed, even 
rigid features of his friend and partner Mr Duff! 
His eyes were wide open, and he moved with 
his usual deliberation, but with an air of stern 

reoccupation quite foreign to his working habits, 

raill saw at a glance that the banker was walking 
in his sleep, 

His first impulse was to seize him and wake 
him; but a moment’s reflection decided him to 
wait.the natural issue of events. Mr Duff, with- 
out hesitation or fumbling, chose the right keys 
for the outer door, and pushed it, as the lock 
sprang back, slowly open ; then the wicket-gate, 
the inner iron door, and so on, until he dis- 
appeared silently in the vault-like shades of the 
strong-room. When he reached the inner safe, he 
took from the well-packed store of pound-notes— 
Traill eagerly watching him from the door—a 
bundle containing five hundred; he then noise- 
lessly shut and locked each door as he retreated. 
He passed within arm’s-length of Traill, bearing 
the bundle of notes, the keys, and his lighted 
candle ; left the office—followed by his partner— 
walked slowly up-stairs to his bedroom, where he 
deliberately dropped the bolt back in its place, 
and finally laid the keys carefully, apparently 
counting them, in their usual place in the box 
fixed in the wall for the purpose. Traill expected 
he would then retire to bed; but it was evident 
that the somnambulist had not finished his night’s 
work, Having safely put away the keys, he 
lifted his candle and again went down-stairs, 
carrying the notes in his hand. Traill followed 
him through the kitchen and out into the court- 
yard behind, With the same purpose-like delibe- 
ration that he had shewn at the safe, he now 
marched to—the unvarnished truth, O romantic 
reader, must be recorded—to the Pia-sty! Arrived 
there, he lifted a loose fold of thatch that rested 
on a slab of stone in the rickety roof, secreted 
the bundle of notes there, replaced the thatch 
carefully, and then turned with an air of relief 
and went indoors, 

Traill did not disturb him, did not even take 
the trouble to follow his partner to see if he 
reached his bed safely, but sprang eagerly to the 
loose thatch, in mre i snugly lying, he found the 
comfortable sum of one thousand nine hundred 
pounds in bank-notes! He could not help laugh- 
ing as he stood there in the dim gray morning, 
hardly half-clad, for the pursuit had not been 
without excitement. ‘An expensive roofing for 
Duff's pigs,” he murmured, gathering the various 
dusty bundles together and retreating indoors 
from the cold morning air. 


‘I think, Duff, said Traill seriously when they 
met in the office after breakfast—‘I think, to 
make certain that no thief, or witch, or ghost 
has been tampering with the cash during the 
night, we had better count the cash henceforth 
in the morning as well as at night; that will 
make certain whether the money disappears by 
night or during the day.’ 

Mr Duff assented, 

‘Suppose you begin this morning” 

Again Mr Duff assented; and with reluctant 
fingers, at his partner’s suggestion, counted the 
money. ‘Powers of Darkness!’ he exclaimed, ‘I 
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shall not stay another day in this house, The 
cash is again five hundred pounds short!’ Had 
Mr Duff not been a remarkably bald man, he 
would have probably torn his hair in agony. 

‘How much do you reckon your pigs cost you 
annually, Duff?’ Traill asked with apparent irrele- 
vance and, as Mr Duff thought, flippancy. 

‘Pigs! Hang the pigs! Hang the bank! 
and Yes ; I mean to resign my office. I’m 
not going to remain here to be robbed and ruined.’ 

‘I see you are putting a new roof on your sty, 
and papering it, Traill went on sententiously. 
‘Sparing no expense on it, Doing the thing 
stylishly, eh ?’ 

‘ Are you mad, Traill ?’ 

‘Well, let me see. At the rate of twothousand 
pounds, say, in three months, that pig-sty will cost 
you and me just about eight thousand pounds a 
year. Traill was apparently in his gravest mood. 
‘That’s pretty moderate, eh ?’ 

‘Poor Traill! The loss of his ny | has taken 
his brain, What demon has entered this house ?’ 
sighed Mr Duff in the presence of a despair more 
tragic even than his own. 

‘Look here, old fellow!’ said Traill, suddenly 
bursting into laughter—‘look here! I found these 
in the roof of your pig-sty this morning; and 
what is more, I saw you put them there with your 
own hands,’ 

‘Prodigious !? 

Yes, all the missing money was there. The 
banker gave a champagne dinner to his delighted 
clerks on the evening of that day. His own health, 
however, was in rather a bad way. In a month 
or two he resigned his office, retiring on a liberal 
pension to his farm; and in order to compensate 
James Hamilton for all his recent trouble and 
misery, Mr Duff requested, as a personal and final 
favour, that the Directors might appoint him to 
the position of Assistant-agent with George Traill ; 
a proposal which the Directors favourably enter- 
tained. These offices both of the gentlemen hold 
with honour to this day. It may be mentioned 
too that George Traill and James Hamilton are 
now brothers-in-law, each having in due time 
wedded one of Mr Duff’s daughters. The bank is 
James Hamilton’s home; while George Traill has 
rented a farm adjoining Mr Duff’s. The fresh 
country air, and exercise, and fishing, and un- 
limited golfing—all enforced on him by the doctor 
as the best medicine—have put an end to the 
old banker’s somnambulistic rambles. 


NOTES OF A NATURALIST ON BOARD 
THE CHALLENGER. 


To those who are weary of society and its ways, a 
cruise such as that of Mr Mosely’s on board the 
Challenger must appear in the last degree enjoyable. 
Around him was the freshness of the briny air, 
for which the denizen of dusty cities pines in vain ; 
superb ocean views stretched on every side ; while 
on shore an ever-changing scene greeted his eye, 
One day it might be the rich green valleys of 
Madeira and the refreshing coolness of its pine- 
woods; and the next the half-tropic glare of the 
tawny sun-parched Cape de Verds, 

In his Notes of a Naturalist on Board the Chal- 
lenger, Mr Mosely has dwelt more on the instruc- 
tive than on the amusing or enjoyable side of his 


experiences, but he and the crew were not con- 
demned to the all work and no play which is 
eae ne known to make Jack a dull boy. 

ometimes they tempered their scientific pursuits 
with occasional recreation. A seining-party, for 
instance, was organised at St Jago; and among 
the spoil in the seine-net was a large shark four- 
teen feet long. It struggled hard for life, but 
was at last hauled up high and dry, and handed 
over to the tender mercies of the sailors, who 
never have any pity for a shark. Very wonder- 
ful were St Paul’s Rocks and Fernando da Noronha. 
Barren crags in mid-ocean, inhabited by thousands 
of sea-birds, noddies and boobies, whose storm- 
swept nests cluster thick on every ledge. Fer- 
nando da Noronha has a Brazilian convict settle- 
ment, in addition to its numerous bird colonies. 
The land is fertile ; and the wretched inhabitants 
have round their huis plantations of sugar-cane, 
maize, cassava, sweet potatoes, bananas, and 
melons, The fauna and flora are closely allied 
to those of South America. 

Bahia, on the coast of Brazil, much resembles 
Lisbon ; but has an eastern look, which it owes 
to the bright tropical verdure of its palms and 
bananas, An excursion was made to a patch of the 
primeval forest which creeps up to within a short 
distance of the town. Here they were wandering 
in the subdued greenish gloom beneath the shadow 
of lofty trees, when all of a sudden a short stifled 
shriek ending in a hiss was heard, and the negro 
guide in a state of great excitement called out: 
‘Toucan! toucan!’ Mr Mosely fired, and hit a 
large bird with vivid plumage of jet black, bright 
orange, and brilliant red. This beauty shewed 
fight even in the last extremity, and in the very 
act of dying, bit the naturalist’s hand severely as 
he lifted it from the ground. In a small pond 
close to the town of Caxoeira, in Brazil, is a small 
variety of the toad, which has a cry like a loud 
harsh cat’s mew. Mounted on mules, the whole 
party rode twenty-eight miles inland to the Fair 
of St Anne’s. The chief attraction was the cattle- 
market, which was composed of vast herds of 
half-wild cattle. These cattle were tended by 
vaqueiros—men of all the intermediate shades of 
colour between black and white. They wear 
leather coats, leather breeches, long boots with 
huge spurs, and high, conical, broad-brimmed 
leather hats. Slavery still exists in Brazil; but 
a law is now in force by which every child born 
in the country is declared free, Slaves are allowed 
to buy themselves off; and at Caxoeira a very 
pretty girl came to beg from the English party. 
‘She was collecting money,’ she said, ‘to buy her 
freedom ; for her master was very cruel, and beat 
her every day.’ 

Tristan da Cunha is one of a group of barren 
and desolate islands. Despite its terrible climate, 
it is well wooded with a tree resembling the yew, 
the Phylica arborea. Formerly, rabbits, goats, and 

igs were plentiful ; but now they are not to be 
jomk - the cattle imported by the settlers 
often perish during the winter from the severity 
of the weather. Inaccessible Island, another of 
the group, was next visited; and here, to the 
surprise of every one, two men were descried by 
aid of the ship’s glass standing on the barren shore, 
and gazing fixedly at the ship. After breakfast, 
the captain went ashore and brought them off. 
They were a couple of Germans, who had been 
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landed two years before from a whaling-ship 
on this barren inaccessible rock. Their object 
was to hunt fur-seals; but in this expectation 
they had been miserably disappointed, and had 
endured all manner of hardships and_priva- 
tions short of actual famine. They had a hut 
and a patch of potato-ground, and kept their 
larder tolerably well supplied with birds and 
wild-pig. One of them guided a party from 
the ship to a penguin rookery. It was in a dense 
sea of tussock-grass higher than a man’s head. In 
this grass thicket the birds nestle and shelter; 
a lane a yard wide, beaten black and hard, 
leads through the entire length of the rookery ; 
and from this main street smaller thoroughfares 
diverge on each hand. ‘The stench of this 
penguin paradise was,’ Mr Mosely says, ‘over- 
powering, and the yelling of the birds perfectly 
terrifying’ The nests were placed so thickly 
that it was impossible to avoid treading at every 
step on eggs or young birds; nor were the pen- 
guins slow to express their disgust at the clumsy 
intruder. Our naturalist thus relates his experi- 
ences: ‘A parent bird sits on each nest, with its 
sharp beak erect and open ready to bite, yelling 
savagely “Caa, caa, urr-urr,” its red eye gleaming, 
and its plumes at half-cock quivering .with rage. 
No sooner are your legs within reach, than they 
are furiously bitten.’ Nightingale Island, the 
smallest of the Tristan group, has a series of caves 
in the low cliffs along the shore, much frequented 
by fur-seals. It has also penguin rookeries, 
through which are scattered the cylindrical nests 
of the mollymauk, a species of albatross. 

At the Cape of Good Hope the wanderers 
were reminded of home; the hills about the 
Cape look not unlike Scotch moorland scenery, 
i are everywhere covered with low bushes 
without trees. There are no bright greens in 
the colouring; a brownish neutral hue prevails. 
During the flowering season, this sombre tint 
gives way to a brilliant flush of transitory 
beauty ; handsome heaths, splendid pelargoniums, 
bright-coloured everlastings, shewy gladioli, and 
stately white arums vie with each other in lend- 
ing the most vivid and striking ‘effects to the 
many-hued mosaic. The slopes and mounds of 
Table Mountain are covered with the wonderful 
silver tree, whose leaves shine like burnished 
silver, and impart a splendid lustre to the land- 
scape. Baboons are plentiful among the hills, their 
warning cries resounding on’ every side. Par- 
tridges, quails, and antelopes abound. The owner 
of an ostrich-farm which the party from the 
Challenger inspected, told them that a kick from 
an ostrich was very dangerous, and that the best 
thing an unarmed man could do when attacked 
by an ostrich was to lie down flat on the ground, 
and let the bird walk over him until it was tired. 
A simple operation no doubt, but one requiring 
considerable nerve. 

Prince Edward Islands and the Crozet Islands, 
on which they disembarked, were covered with 
snow. The lower part of Marion Island stretches 
along the shore with large compact convex masses 
of a plant called the Azorella sclago, which is a 
typical plant of all these southern islands. Grass 
was mingled with this plant, and patches of the 
Kerguelen cabbage. The albatross and different 
species of gulls build their nests among the rank 


a rookery of king-penguins, enormous birds which 
stand as high as a man’s waist. The Crozet 
Islands are similar to the Prince Edward Islands, 
and in addition to sea-birds, are stocked with wild 
pigs and rabbits. Kerguelen’s Land, at which 
they next touched, is the chosen home of mist, 
rain, and snow. It lies within the belt of rain 
at all seasons of the year, and as it has no drying 
winds, it is as completely saturated with moisture 
as a wet sponge. 

The bay in which they landed was a deep 
narrow inlet with dark frowning cliffs, reported 
to be full of fur-seals, of which every one was 
anxious to shoot as many as possible; conse- 
quently a rush was made to a small herd of crea- 
tures lying on the grass, which were found to be 
sea-elephants. While the sailors were looking at 
them, Mr Mosely saw about a hundred yards off, 
on a little knoll, the head of an animal cautiously 
raised ; it was a fur-seal, which he managed to kill 
after a good deal of trouble ; and that with three 
others constituted the ‘bag’ of fur-seals at Christ- 
mas Harbour, as the little bay was called. Heard 
Island, the most northern of the Macdonald group, 
was next visited. The flora was very poor; but 
terns, penguins, Cape pigeons, shags and gulls of 
many species, were plentiful. Six days after leav- 
ing Heard Island, the first iceberg was sighted ; 
and soon forty in a day was no unusual spectacle. 
These great masses of ice, seen on ‘a bright day, 
with the sun flashing into the caves and crevasses 
on their surface, were a most beautiful and strik- 
ing sight. White was the ground colour of the 
huge blocks, deepening in the cavities into bright 
azure or intense cobalt blue. Flushed with the 
brilliant glories of sunset, they warmed into rosy 
red or bright crimson, passing into shades of deep 
purple and amber, which faded as evening fell into 
a cold gray white. 

Leaving the southern icefield behind, the Chal- 
lenger steamed into the warm Australian cur- 
rent, and cast anchor off Sandbridge, the seaport 
suburb of Melbourne. English house-sparrows were 
disporting themselves on the beach as saucy 
ma confident as if on a London street; but Mr 
Mosely had not come so far merely to interview 
English sparrows, so he made an excursion into 
the Bush. There he shot a splendid paroquet 
and looked out for opossums; but they, more 
wary, kept up the gum-trees. He then tried for 
a lyre-bird; and in scrambling through a dense 
patch of scrub, almost came pase down upon 
an astonished kangaroo, which disappeared with 
a tremendous bound, and left our naturalist, like 
the father of Lord Ullin’s daughter, ‘lamenting,’ 
and bereft of that addition to his scientific 
stores, 

In the streets of Wellington, the principal town 
of New Zealand, tattooed Maoris were to be met 
at every turn dressed in European costume. The 
fauna and flora of this island are very different 
from those of Australia. The general lie of the 
country recalled to them Kerguelen’s Land; but 
all the valleys and inland slopes are covered with 
a dense growth of forest and bush, 

The Kermadec Islands were passed without 
landing ; and in the gray light of a dull, somewhat 
chilly morning, the Challenger approached the 
Friendly Islands. A pilot-boat, manned by four 
sturdy Tongans, came out to meet her. Except a 
girdle of green screw-pine leaves, they were un- 


nd ; and in the bare peaty ground there was 
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encumbered by clothing, so that their scientific 
visitors had no difficulty in perceiving that their 
colour was a light brownish yellow with a tinge 
of red. Their hair was most elaborately got up in 
a mop of small curls, sticking right up from the 
head, and was coloured a rusty red by means of 
coral lime. Their houses are small and oblong, 
and contain no furniture except Pandanus mats ; 
a small sleeping-chamber is partitioned off, and 
is furnished with a kaava bowl and pillows, not 
of down, but a species of narrow wooden stool 
supported on four legs, on which the neck is 
rested during sleep, in order that the elaborate 
coiffure of the Tongan dandies may not be dis- 
arranged. The women are tall, with fine figures, 
and are most of them handsome. With the trade- 
wind the Challenger, restless as the Wandering 
Jew, hastened to Fiji. Mbau, a small island of 
the group, was one of the principal seats of canni- 
balism ; and Mr Mosely contemplated with shud- 
dering interest the stone against which the heads 
of the human victims were dashed previous to 
being cooked in the oven. ‘So many heads,’ he 
says, ‘have been dashed against this stone, that 
it has happened that human teeth have fallen into 
almost all the holes in the slabs, and have become 
jammed there, The slabs were quite full of them.’ 
Horrible to relate, young women were considered 
the best eating; and a vegetable, a species of 
— was used as a condiment with the baked 
flesh. 

A week’s run with the trade-wind brought the 
Challenger to the New Hebrides group, where the 
natives were found to be a short race, with small, 
badly shaped limbs. Eleven flowering plants 
were found on Raine Island; and in a sheltered 
spot Mr Mosely sowed pumpkin, tomato, capsi- 
cum, water-melon, and Cape gooseberry seeds, 
Birds were the most striking feature of these 
islands. They were in immense flocks, which 
literally darkened the air: herons, turnstones, 
gulls, terns, gannets, and frigate birds. Somerset, 
Cape York, the northernmost point of Australia, 
was reached in the beginning of September. 
The number and variety of birds in the country 
around seemed surprising. One beauty, a 
species of the bird of paradise, Mr Mosely con- 
sidered a great prize, not only on account of the 
brilliancy of its plumage, but because it is so shy 
and difficult to shoot. At the entrance of Torres 
Straits they landed on Booby Island, a bare rock 
covered with birds. On approaching the Aru 
Islands, large quantities of leaves, fruits, flowers, 
and branches floated past them from the shore. 
They anchored off the town of Dobbo, and were 
speedily visited by a party of Malay notables 
arrayed in fine dresses of coloured silk. Sago- 
palms abound in the swamps, and a species of 
screw-pine with a fruit as large as a man’s head. 
The trees are so extremely high and large, that 
Mr Mosely says ‘it would take a day to fell 
one.’ 

In October the Challenger arrived at the Philip- 
pine Islands, whose general appearance recalled 
to Mr Mosely the scenery of India and Ceylon 
—swampy paddy-fields stretched on every side. 
One ule interesting fact in regard to the 
native population is, that all their houses are 
plle-dwellings. Some of the houses of the Moros, 
a Mohammedan race, are raised on piles out 
in the sea, so that they can only be approached 


by boats. The Moros are a fierce warlike race. 
When young, the women are remarkably hand- 
some; they are light-coloured in complexion, 
and have peculiarly bright eyes. Mound-birds 
are common, They lay an egg about the size 
of a hen’s egg and bury it in the sand, where 
they leave it to be hatched by the heat of the 
sun. In the Philippine Islands the great busi- 
ness of life is cock-fighting. The Chinese shop- 
keepers generally keep a pet cock tied by a string 
to a peg outside their doors, and in the intervals 
of business while away the time by a friendly 
tussle with a neighbour’s bird. At Hong-kong 
Mr Mosely attended a Chinese dinner-party. 
The Chinese are very tasteful in flower decora- 
tions, and the walls of the room in which the 
feast was spread were covered with beautiful 
flowers, arranged on a background of moss. Some 
of the dainties were peculiar, such as dry dead 
caterpillars with a fungus growth attached, and 
eggs pickled and buried for years before being 
eaten. Women were present at this banquet, but 
no portion of the good things fell to their share. 
They sat behind the men, and were supplied with 
dry melon seeds, which they auek cracking 
them in order to extract the kernels, 

After passing the Meangis Islands, the ship 
steamed into Humboldt Bay, on the New Guinea 
coast, and was immediately surrounded by natives, 
whose constant cry was, ‘Sigdr! sigdr!’? which 
means iron. Some of these men had a hole in the 
septum of the nose, through which was passed a 
pair of wild-boar’s tusks fastened together in the 
form of a crescent. This extraordinary ornament 
projected upon each side over their dark cheeks 
as far as the eyes. Their houses are built on piles 
three feet above the water, and are connected by 
bridges. 

The Admiralty Islands were sighted on the 
afternoon of the 5th March; after which came 
Japan and the Sandwich Islands, Viewed from 
the sea, all the islands of this group present a 
remarkably barren appearance, Mr Mosely visited 
the crater of Kilauea, and looked from the sur- 
rounding cliffs into a fiery seething lake of molten 
rock, which tossed restlessly back and forward, 
throwing glowing red-hot waves against the bases 
of the crags. 

Tahiti and Juan Fernandez were each visited in 
turn ; then Valparaiso, the Vale of Paradise as it 
has been called. The party from the Challenger, 
however, found it not much of an Eden, so far as 
beauty went. Not a tree was to be seen, the Andes 
were scarcely visible, and the steep hill-sides were 
covered with a tall candelabra-like cactus, Our 
naturalist was guided to the top of the Upsellata 
Pass by a travelling barber, an equestrian hair- 
cutter, who rode with his scissors dangling from 
his saddle-peak. The road was rugged and barren 
in the extreme, and has an unenviable notoriety 
for highway murders, which are per trated by 
means of the lasso, in the use of which all classes 
of the population excel, Mr Mosely saw a young 
girl going to milk cows playfully lasso a young 
man with whom she had been flirting, by catching 
him round the neck as neatly as possible just as he 
was going away. 

This brief sketch of the observations made by 
Mr Mosely during his celebrated voyage, may 
perhaps suffice to induce our readers to peruse a 
work full of interest for all who are fond of books 
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of travel, and especially for those who would desire 
an acquaintance with the fauna and flora of distant 
lands. In his company they may survey the 
glowing tropic; beauty of Brazilian forests, or 
bivouac among sea-elephants on the sunny beach 
of some landlocked bay, or watch from some 
cheerless ledge of rock the dizzy coast-line and 
frowning promontories where the hardy sea-bird 
nestles and rears its young. If prone to such 
inquiries, they may speculate upon national char- 
acter as expressed in the countenance of the 
sturdy Tongan, the wily Malay, or the dull-eyed 
native of New Hebrides. They may find in all 
this variety an infinite charm, travelling round 
the world, and noting all that is most curious 
or interesting without travelling beyond their 
comfortable fireside. 


MESS-SCRAPS. 


In the days when the sewing-machine was in its 
earliest infancy, a lady residing in India imported 
one, and for a long time kept its mysterious 
working hid from the ken of her native tailor. 
This functionary was the very slowest of his pro- 
verbially slow ‘ caste,’ and wasted no end of time 
drawling over hem and stitch. One day his 
mistress comes to him arm-laden with yards upon 
yards of some dress fabric. ‘Dirzee,’ says she, 
‘how long will it take you to run these breadths 
together ?’ 

‘Tree day, Missis” replies Dirzee. 
please, plenty too much work.’ 

‘Three days? Nonsense! Three hours, you 
mean. You are a very lazy man, and [’ll cut 
your pay. Give me the stuff; I’ll do it myself’ 
Then the lady retires to her boudoir, from the 
inmost penetralia of which a sharp and continuous 
click and whir reach the tailor’s ears. He can’t 
make out what the sound is, and he is much too 
lazy to speculate on it. He continues to ‘chew 
betel,’ and yawningly to ply needle and thread. 

After an hour or two, ‘ Missis’ comes back, and 
throwing at Mr Dirzee’s feet the raw material, 
now fashioned into a completed skirt, says: 
‘There! See! You wanted three days, you 
sleepy fellow, to finish this, and J have done it 
already.’ 

Astonished, Dirzee turns over the drapery, 
examines the seams, scrutinises the stitch, and 
satisfies himself that all is proper and according 
to tailors’ rule. He is confounded. It passes 
his understanding. There lies the work done and 
no mistake. But how? He springs up from the 
mat on which he has been squatting ; he kicks 
over the little brass vessel which holds his drink- 
ing-water; he scatters right and left thread, 
needles, thimble; he stops not to put on his 
sandals or to adjust loosened turban and waist- 
cloth. Scared and bewildered, he runs for very 
life into the bazaar, shouting as he goes along: 
‘Shitan! shitan! [the Evil one! the Evil one : 
He do tailor business that Mem’s house. 
listen! I hear! He cry “Cleek, cleek, cleek!” 
Two hour time he neber stop cry. Den! Plenty 
too much true dis word I tell. Ebery bit true. All 
work done finish! I not go back dat bungalow,’ 
And he never did. 


* Missis 


The destructiveness of white ants, those pests of 
the East Indies, is well known: wood, leather, 


paper, clothing, anything and everything, if not 
closely watched or isolated, falls a seat their 
insatiable little jaws. Yet it was hardly thought 
expedient by an examining board of officers to 
verify the statement of a certain storekeeper who 
explained a deficit of many scores of copper and 
iron bolts, rings, locks, and such-like as ‘eaten 
by white ants.’ ‘Too hard to swallow,’ was the 
marginal note of the president. 


In the island of Ceylon a small force of native 
gunners is maintained to do the drudgery-work 
of the royal artillery. The men are called Gun 
Lascars, and except that they are not intrusted 
with the sole management of the ordnance, are 
disciplined and dressed precisely the same as the 
royal artillery ; indeed they are the counterfeit 
presentment of that corps, bar their black faces. A 
battery of artillery fresh from England was being 
landed at Colombo, and a few of the Lascars were 
on the wharf. The European arrivals, unaware 
of the existence ef their copper-coloured ‘ slaveys,’ 
were anxiously inquiring who and what the 
‘niggers’ in blue and gold were, niggers in 
uniform, so like themselves, 

‘Sergeant,’ says one man, addressing a veteran, 
‘who is that ’ere bombardier—him with the 
Christy-Minstrels’-burnt-cork-face ?’ 

‘Him? Why, don’t you know him? Tommy 
Atkins, of the A. battery. Sure, you remember 
him at Woolwich ?’ 

‘Tommy! that Tommy? Why, sergeant, he’s 
black!’ 

‘Of course he’s black, replies the sergeant. 
‘It’s the hot sun as does it all. First it browns, 
then it reddens, and then—if you stay here long 
enough—it blackens you, just as you see bread 
toasting afore the fire. Atkins has been in 
Colombo more than twelve years; and if you 
are not in “ Bayley’s godowns” | Anglicé, the grave- 
aaa by that same time, to Tommy’s complexion 
you'll come, and a shade or two blacker perhaps. 
Write that to your sweetheart by the next over- 
land mail.’ 


A certain colonial legion now extinct possessed 
at one time an officer, who would have well 

assed for own brother to Mrs Malaprop. His 
ewlieies of the meaning of many English 
and other words and phrases was infinitesimally 
limited, yet his conversation was always grandilo- 
quent and interspersed with quotations or rather 
misquotations. The jest-book of the mess teemed 
with his quaint absurd sayings—some true, some 
fathered upon him. This one, however, was 
recorded genuine. 

His son became a victim to the tender passion, 
and while the spooning was at its hottest, S—— 
‘of ours’ meets Malaprop pére, and says: ‘Old 
fellow, is it true that son Joe is engaged to Miss 
Dash? Every one talks so.’ 

‘It matters but little, Captain S——,’ replies 
Malaprop pompously, ‘what people talk. There 
are always so many cwnards flying about that it is 
difficult to believe anything. Whatever J hear, I 
swallow with a dose of salts, Joe is not affianced. 
Miss Dash has certainly enamelled him, completely 
enamelled him. He has put her other shooters 
horse di combat ; but no betrothal is yet on the 
tapes. ‘That will come, I suppose, of course ; 
when, I hardly yet know—but post mortem, I 
fancy.’ 
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If the reader will kindly substitute canard for 
the great ship-owner’s name, grain of salt for dose 
of salts, enamowred for enamelled, suitors for 
shooters, and give the words their usual pronun- 
ciation, he will see the force of Malaprop’s 
rejoinder. 


At a competition for Sandhurst Military College, 
there appeared among a host of candidates a young 
gentleman whom we will call Brass. Cramming 
had done much for him, but not quite enough ; 
for at the first glance he takes of the examination 
paper he sees that it is beyond his depth. His 

eart is heavy ; he knows he must be spun ; so 
the happy thought occurs to him of escaping the 
ordeal with flying colours, . 

‘Sir, he says to an official perambulating the 
room to prevent ‘cribbing, ‘will you pardon my 
asking a question anent these papers ?’ 

* Certainly.’ 

‘With what amount of pay per diem does 
government remunerate a sub-lieutenant of in- 
fantry ?’ 

The inquiry is hardly in keeping with the 
peripatetic’s occupation, but he answers it never- 
theless, and tells Mr Brass that it is ‘five shillings 
and threepence,’ 

‘Oh,’ observes that youth—‘five and three— 
sixty-three pence. Considerate, but trifling ;’ and 
he returns to his seat. But presently he is up 
again, goes to the walking-gentleman, hands him 
the printed questions, and to use his own expres- 
sion, ‘ mizzles,’ 

Across the returned page he has written : ‘Can- 
not be done at the price in the metropolitan 
market. Try the provinces,’ 


There exists in the Indian army a regula- 
tion under which colonels after a certain number 
of years’ service become entitled to retire from 
active duty on a well-earned pension of a good 
many hundreds of pounds sterling per annum. 
This allowance, going by the name of ‘ off-reckon- 
ings,’ is the ultimatum of an old officer’s existence ; 
for this he holds on, braving all the ills that Indian 
flesh is heir to; and on this he anticipates the 
reproduction of his curries, a and chutnies 
in some quiet well-ordered European bungalow. 
In the year 187-, there was held in the vicinity 
of Poonah a large camp of exercise, and all sorts 
and conditions of troops were mobilised for the 
occasion. Among the Brigadiers was a colonel of 
a native infantry regiment, whom seniority rather 
than capacity had placed in his responsible com- 
mand; for truth to say, our friend was somewhat 
in the sere and yellow leaf, inactive, had done the 
state all the service he ever intended to, and 
was but biding his time for the coveted off- 
reckonings. During the manceuvres, the force he 
led had not been distinguished for its élan and 
dash ; on the contrary, the tortoise-like pace of 
its movements had elicited the ire of the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

One morning the final attack was ordered, and 
our Brigadier was instructed to advance his brigade, 
and crown, at the bayonet’s point, a ridge which 
the supposed enemy held. The eagle eye of the 
chief sees the aforesaid tortoise-like pace at which 
the troops, headed by the old colonel on his 
oqneby old war-horse, are moving, and off gallops 
like the wind an aide-de-camp to stir him up. 


will advance much more rapidly. There is artillery 
playing on you from the right, and a body of 
cavalry is ready to attack your left flank. Your 
men will be cut to pieces. Double up; charge, 
and secure the hill at once!’ 

To which the Brigadier replies: ‘Captain _ 
is Sir Charles aware of the nature of the ground 
between this and that ?’—pointing to the high land. 
‘Does he know that it is covered with large loose 
stones, cut up with deep ruts, stuck with stumps 
and roots of trees and shrubs, crossed by a wide 
nullah [water-course], and in short is almost 
impassable ?” 

‘Well, sir, what then ?’ says the aide-de-camp. 

‘Only this, my dear young friend, and which, 
please, respectfully convey to the chief. Say, that 
for thirty odd years I have been grilling in this 
presidency ; that in three months more I come 
in for my off-reckonings; and that if he, Sir 
Charles, were as near that Eden, he’d not risk his 
life and twelve hundred a year over such a break- 
neck line of country, for all the imaginative 
enemies from Cape Comorin to Peshawur. Indeed 
sir, I can’t afford to do it.’ 


A Fame of some five or six gentlemen were 
seated one night in the cool veranda of a Singa- 
pore bungalow enjoying Manilla cheroots and other 
Eastern solaces. Among them was a sea-captain of 
the old school and a major of the then East India 
Company’s Madras army. Local and home topics 
being exhausted, personal adventures came on the 
carpet. Says the skipper : ‘ You chaps of the army 
are a wild larky set. Me and my mate came foul 
of a lot of you once at Rupee’s Hotel, Madras, what 
time my craft was laying in those rough surfy 
roads, fifteen years ago come next sou’-west mon- 
soon. We had all messed together, and I’m afraid 
had got rather more than three sheets in the wind, 
had aboard more than we could carry; so out we 
sails for a spree; and what do you think we does, 
we seizes and ties a lubber with a lanyard, digs a 
hole in the beach, shoves him in chock-a-block up 
to his neck, then backs astern, and watches the 
salt spray washing over his figure-head. A 
rare good lark ; but it nearly killed him!’ 

‘Well indeed, that’s odd,’ exclaims the major ; 
‘marvellous! Of that very party I, then a young 
lieutenant, was one. I had come down from Arcot, 
where my old regiment was, and was wasting my 
time, my health, and my money in Madras, Yes! 
I recollect it all as if yesterday—the dinner, the 
sallying out, the burial. I remember too one of 
us putting that part into doggerel verse, one stanza 
of which ran something like this: 


We buried the skipper quite close to the sea ; 
And how loudly the old salt did bellow, 
For his neck, and his head, and his sola topee 

Were all we left out of the fellow. 


‘The sea-faring gentleman had been rude in his 
cups, told us we were only “locals,” had no military 
rank west of the Cape of Good Hope, were only 
nigger officers, and had otherwise riled us; so, as 
our friend opposite has just told you, we turned 
him into the shingle, and didn’t care a pice if 
he never got out again,—Stay! stay! The fellow’s 
name and the name of his ship, which I had 
long forgotten, have suddenly occurred to me. 
Y-e-s! Mayne Brace—Captain Mayne Brace of 
the Smiling Sue—that’s it !’ 


a General,’ he says, ‘Sir Charles desires that you 
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The company, bar two, burst into a roar of 
laughter. The silent ones were the major and the 
skipper. The former did not understand the joke ; 
the latter understood it but too well. Mayne 
Brace was his own name, and the Smiling Sue, 
his craft, was at that moment at anchor in the 
harbour hard by. Never for a moment dreaming 
that one of the practical jokers could be present, 
the captain had told as his ‘good story’ what had 
actually been done to himself. He never told it 
again. 


L——, an army doctor noted for his voracious 
appetite, was quartered in Kingston, Jamaica, 
and there got yellow-fever. Bleeding, calomel, 
blisters, and the other stereotyped remedies of the | 
day failed to kill him, as they were killing scores 
around ; he pulled through, physicians notwith- | 
standing, One morning during early convalescence | 
the highest medico-military authority of the 
island came to see him. ‘I’m awfully hungry,’ 
says the sick man. ‘I’d like a first-rate dinner | 
to-day—some pepper-pot, mountain mullet, ducks 
and green peas, a black crab or two, and a jorum 
of sangaree.’ 

The Inspector-general is dumb-struck at the 
nature and extent of his subordinate’s menu. He 
shakes his head. ‘Gad sir, it would kill you, 
certainly kill you. Take some chicken-broth, a 
little panada, and one glass—no more—of Madeira. 
—Ducks and green peas! Black crabs! Black- 
death, sir;’ and he goes his ways. But L—— 
sends for his cook ; and although that functionary 
cannot get all the delicacies his master orders, 
does manage to secure the birds and the vege- 
tables, which L—— eats to the last fragment, 
washes down with a full allowance of sangaree, 
sleeps, and wakes in the morning like a giant 
refreshed. Then comes the chief for his customary 
visit, feels his patient’s pulse, makes the usual pro- 
fessional inquiries, and is quite satisfied with his 
condition. ‘Ah!’ he says, ‘better; d-e-c-i-d-e-d-l-y 
better in all respects ; cool, quiet, normal. Now, 
my dear fellow, if you had eaten those things you 
wanted, and more especially ducks and green peas, 
we would have been, as I told you, measuring you 
for your coffin this morning, and playing the Dead 
March in Saul at your funeral at sundown this 
evening.—Good-day ; you’ll be at your duty soon,’ 
And he was. But having told the story, and 
raised the joke against the P.M.O. (Principal 
Medical Officer), that administrator sent him to 
vegetate at one of the most remote and out-of-the- 
way stations in the command, where even ordinary 
beef and yams were scanty, and ducks and green 
peas impossible. 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON. 


We learn from a contemporary that ‘a curious 
revelation has recently been made in the East 
End of London. One of the chief characteristics 
of that densely populated quarter is the vast 
number of animals—cats, dogs, pigeons, fowls, 
and rabbits—which manage to support a pre- 
carious existence amid the gloom and dirt of 
miserable back-yards and blind-alleys. How such 
creatures continue to live where human beings | 
die, not merely of starvation, but of downright | 


‘at being in a farm-yard. 


solve ; but live they do; and as their existence 
was generally — to exercise a humanising 
influence upon their proprietors, no one would 
ever have thought of interfering with them. 
Latterly, however, disquieting rumours were cir- 
culated that people who had not even a share in a 
back-yard or a blind-alley indulged in the luxury 
of poultry-keeping, and the sanitary authorities 
were at last moved to institute inquiries on the 
subject. Their activity was soon rewarded. In 
aroom inhabited by a man and woman and their 
two children, twelve fowls were discovered living 
under the shelter of the bedstead ; while in an 
adjoining room, owned by the same persons, a 
colony of one hundred and twenty-seven unfor- 
tunate cocks and hens were trying to make-believe 
Encouraged by this 
success, the officials persevered in their search, and 
in another house in the same street they discovered 
nearly three hundred fowls enjoying the com- 
parative gentility of the second floor. Immediate 
orders were given for the removal of the birds to 


/a more congenial atmosphere; and despite the 
| violent resistance of their owners—who are said, 


by-the-by, to be foreigners—the clearance of these 
Augean fowl-houses was soon accomplished. But 
we really need a modern Hercules to keep London 
clean, and even he would find his place no 
sinecure,’ 


MARGUERITE. 


A MODEST maiden, yet a wise, 

With chestnut hair and hazel eyes, 
Whose glance one always liked to meet, 
So deep its gaze, so calm and sweet ; 
Clear beaming with a quiet gladness, 
Subdued as by an unknown sadness ; 
Too trustful in its holy love 

For aught but purer worlds above. 


A low, broad brow, with dreamy thought 
And noble aspirations fraught. 

A subtle mingling in the whole 

Of earthy clay and heavenly soul. 

A face that, meet it where I might, 

In joy to-day, in woe to-night, 

Would cause (and why I cannot tell) 
The hot tears to my eyes to well. 


’Twas so, one day she crossed my path. 
I half believed her not of earth, 

So sweet that wistful gaze; in vain 

I turned away, for look again 

I must; and then I knew too well 

By that, in which e’en lay the spell, 
That hidden something told too true, 
That ne’er in heavenly gardens grew, 
As yet, this blossom, all too rare 

For earthy soil and earthy air. 


Ah ! sweet, shy flower, ’twas not for long 
That thou didst mingle with the throng ; 
Yet thou unconscious shed’st a ray 

Of purity athwart their way, 

As thou their guardian angel wert, 
Though now with heavenly armour girt. 
I’d not recall thee, though my eyes 

Are dim with tears ; though choking sighs 
Fill my sad heart with many an ache, 

I’ll still them all for thy dear sake. 


lack of light and air, is a problem which it must | Printed and Published by W. & R. CuamBers, 47 Pater- 


have often vexed the minds of philanthropists to | 
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